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in Nova Scotia was about this time nearly
accepted by Ward; but in June 1803 he re-
ceived from Pitt an offer of a seat in the
House of Commons for the borough of Cocker-
mouth, which, he accepted without hesita-
tion. The minister, in recommending him
to Viscount Lowther for the seat, declared
he possessed such promising talents that he
could hardly fail to distinguish himself
(Hist. MSS. Oomm. 13th Rep. App. vii, 152).
Ward was returned on 8 July 1802, but did
not speak in the house till 13 Dec., when,
somewhat to the annoyance of his friends,
he supported Addington. He, however, effec-
tively displayed his loyalty to Pitt by pub-
lishing towards the end of 1803 a pamphlet
entitled ' A View of the relative Situations

of Mr. Pitt and Mr, Addington previous to
and on the night of Mr. Patten's Motion/ in
answer to a somewhat damaging account of
Pitt's negotiations already in print. For
this effort Pitt wrote him a letter of thanks,
dated 31 Jan. "1804 Ward next proved
himself of service to Pitt's new administra-
tion by defending the seizure of the Spanish
treasure-ship (6 Oct. 1804) in a treatise en-
titled ' An Enquiry into the Manner in which
the different Wars of Europe have com-
menced during the last two Centuries/ which
was read and approved by Pitt before publi-
cation.

When Lord Mul grave succeeded Lord
Harrowby at the foreign office at the begin-
ning of 1805, Ward was offered and accepted
the post of under-seeretary. He resigned a
sinecure post he held as Welsh judge on en-
tering the office, which he only held until
Fox's advent to power. On the formation
of the Duke of Portland's ministry, however,
and the appointment of Lord Mulgrave as
first lord of the admiralty, Ward was given
a seat on the admiralty board. In 1809 he
commenced his political diary, portions of
which are published in the memoir by Phipps,
and are of historical value, as Ward was on
intimate terms with Perceval. Although
lie had an offer of a treasury lordship, Ward
remained at the admiralty till June 1811,
when he was appointed clerk of the ord-
nance. He served in this office under Lord
Mulgrave, who was head of the department,
till 1823. He made a lengthy report on the
state of the ordnance department in Ireland,
which was published on 9 Nov. 1816. The
following year he made a survey of the
eastern and southern coast of England for
the same purpose, and in 1819 was simi-
larly engaged in the north of England.
From 1807 he sat in parliament for Hasle-
mere in Surrey, but retired after the
session of 1823, and was then appointed

auditor of the civil list, a post created by
Perceval.

His varied experiences in politics and so-
ciety encouraged him to employ his leisure
in the writing of a modern novel. <Tre-
maine; or the Man of Befinement/ his first
composition, occupied him two years, and
was published anonymously in 1825. Tlie
book made a considerable sensation in the
fashionable world, owing to the evident ac-
quaintance of its unknown author with the
scenes he described. It rapidly went through
several editions. Though a somewhat dull
novel, owing to weakness of plot and lack of
incident, yet the language is often clever and
epigrammatic, and the close analysis of cha-
racter and the serious purpose exhibited in
its philosophic and religious discussions made
the work a new type. Ward's second novel,
' De Vere; or the Man of Independence/ on
similar lines, was published in 1827, with a
dedication to Lord Mulgrave. ' De Vere'
was a study of a man of ambition, and the
main character was supposed by many to be
intended to represent Canning, then about to
become prime minister. An article in the
* Literary Gazette/ entitled l Mr. Canning
from " De Vere/" drew, however, from Warcl
a disavowal of the suggestion in a letter to
Canning. From a confidential letter of the
novelist's, written about the time of publica-
tion (PATMOEB, My Friends and Acquain~
tanceSj ii. 43), he appears to have sketched
his hero bearing in mind Pitt, Canning, and
Bolingbroke; other characters in the book
were, however, he confesses, drawn from
life j the ^resident was a skilful portrait of
his old friend Dr. Cyril Jackson, dean of
Christ Church, Lady Clanellan of the Duchess
of Buckingham, and Lord Mowbray of the
Duke of Newcastle. Generally the b'ook was
favourably received, and the opinion ex-
pressed in the 'Quarterly Review' (xxxvi.
z69) was that deficiency of imaginative
power alone prevented the author from tak-
ing his place among the classics of romance.
Ward was, however, and indeed affected to
be (PATMOBE, Friends and Acquaintances, ii.
Ill), rather an essayist than a novelist both
in style and matter. There was some reason
for Canning's witticism that his law books
were as pleasant as novels, and his novels as
dull as law books.

On 16 July 1828 Ward married, secondly,
Mrs. Plumer Lewin of G-ilston Park, Hert*
fordshire, and on this occasion took the sur-
name of Plumer in addition to Ward. He
now took uj) his residence at Gilston, and
acted as sheriff of the county in 1830. His
office as auditor of the civil list was incor-
porated into the treasury in January 1831*